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A Decade of CCIA 


Ten years ago at Girton College, Cambridge, sixty per- 
sons from fifteen countries who were political leaders, 
historians, theologians, economists, officers of church or- 
ganizations, and specialists in international affairs gathered 
“to set up an efficient channel for bringing the impact of 
Christian ideals and standards into the realm of interna- 
tional relations.” The meeting was convened by the Com- 
mission of the Churches on a Just and Durable Peace of 
the Federal Council of Churches, at the invitation of the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council 
of Churches. John Foster Dulles was among those who 
participated in the preparatory work for the meeting. 

The Cambridge Conference, 1946, was held at a time 
when the grand alliance was disintegrating after destroy- 
ing its reason for existence. It was the year of Winston 
Churchill’s famous Fulton, Missouri, speech when the 
world was facing a period of tension and concern about 
the course of future events although this was counter- 
balanced by an optimistic desire for a better, peaceful 
world. 

In this atmosphere of uncertainty, according to the late 
Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, one of the secretaries at Cam- 
bridge, the delegates “projected a strategy . . . on a global 
scale. Not content with mouthing pious platitudes, the 
Christians there assembled created a structure designed to 
achieve the ends for which they prayed.” The agency 
which they established is the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs (CCIA) of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council. 

The tasks for which CCIA exists are briefly: “to call 
the attention of churches to international problems of par- 
ticular Christian concern and suggest ways of effective 
national and international action; to discover and declare 
Christian principles bearing on the inter-relations of na- 
tions”; to encourage the formation of means whereby the 
world Christian conscience can be stirred and educated ; 
to gather, study and exchange materials relating to the 
churches and public affairs ; “to study selected problems of 

_. world order ; to assign specific responsibilities to com- 
mittees or special groups of experts; to organize confer- 
ences of church leaders of different nations” ; to represent 
the parent bodies (World Council of Churches and Inter- 
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national Missionary Council) before the United Nations 
and other international organizations; and “to concert 
from time to time with other organizations holding similar 
objectives... 

In Korea in the summer of 1953 the possibility of an 
armistice depended upon the prior agreement between the 
Republic of Korea and the United States on behalf of the 
United Nations command. Within 48 hours, O. Frederick 
Nolde, director of CCIA, went to Korea with the mission 
of promoting sympathetic understanding among Christians 
and of making known their concern for an honorable truce 
with the objective of unification and independence of 
Korea. Dr. Nolde, acting on behalf of the churches, con- 
sulted with the leaders of the churches in Korea, President 
Syngman Rhee, Assistant Secretary of State Walter Rob- 
bertson, and others, in furthering the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean conflict. 

In February, 1955, Sir Kenneth Grubb, chairman of 
CCIA, and Dr. Nolde visited Cyprus “to show the interest 
of the churches in the problem, to learn as much of the 
different views as possible, and to contribute to under- 
standing and reconciliation of opposite views.” Subsequent 
contributions by the director of CCIA in concert with rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations and the United King- 
dom, among others, have led to the drafting of a report 
suggesting constructive means of solving the complex 
problem of Cyprus. 

Elfan Rees, CCIA representative in Europe, has en- 
couraged services for refugees for many years. When the 
abrupt ending of the International Refugee Organization 
at the end of 1950 threatened to abandon millions of home- 
less refugees, Dr. Rees made a vigorous plea in their 
defense. Through Dr. Rees’ efforts, the Executive Com- 
mittee of CCIA “insistently urged the United Nations to 
make more adequate provisions to meet the needs of refu- 
gees. It had agreed to press for a broad definition of a 
refugee and for the maximum assistance to those who fell 
within it.” The principles advanced are reflected in the 
statute of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees of the United Nations. 

Many other services have been rendered by the officers 
and staff of CCIA in the fields of human rights, religious 
liberty, international peace and security, and disarmament. 

Although CCIA has offices in Geneva, London, and 
New York, the nature of its work makes the world its 
laboratory and members of CCIA may be found at times 
in such far-away places as Lebanon, Colombia, or Korea. 
Helping in this international business of keeping the peace 
are fifty-four persons of competence in international 
matters as thev relate to the church, who come from 
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twenty-nine different countries all over the world. There 
is also a network of some 350 “correspondents” in seventy 
countries. 


The Churches and International Affairs 


“The best way to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs is 
certainly not to concentrate attention on the Commission 
itself, but rather to emphasise again the decisive impor- 
tance of the concerns which brought it into being and 
which it seeks to represent in relation to churches and 
governments,” write W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and Charles 
W. Ransom, general secretaries of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council re- 
spectively in The Ecumenical Review (Geneva, The World 
Council of Churches, July, 1956). 

This Tenth Anniversary of CCIA issue contains “arti- 
cles on different aspects of the Christian responsibility 
for a peaceful and just international order. . .” contributed 
by “men and women in responsible positions in the inter- 
national world... ."” Thirty-nine articles make up the 
issue. They are the contributions of Christians from all 
over the world who serve in the fields of education, church, 
and state. 

O. Frederick Nolde, director of CCIA and dean of the 
Graduate School, Lutheran Theological Seminary, at Phil- 
adelphia, in his article, “Divine Compulsion,” seeks out the 
underlying motivations of Christian international action 
and observes that the distinctive motives prompting 
Christian concern and action in seeking “peace, with jus- 


tice and freedom . . . involves no new or strange Gospel. 
It is an inevitable projection from Christian conviction 
and experience. .. . The compulsion to which the Christian 


intuitively responds by faith can be illuminated and sup- 
ported from the sources by which his faith is instructed 
and strengthened.” 

Under the title, “The Churches and International Af- 
fairs,” R. A. Butler, Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the 
House of Commons, writes that “the influence of the 
Christian Churches spans the whole world. They are an 
immense potential element for better understanding be- 
tween peoples of vastly differing national backgrounds 
and political convictions.” If the churches are to fulfil 
their important role in international life “they must have 
some competent body to study and act on their behalf.” 
Mr. Butler feels that “the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs . . . has made a most promising 
effort to fulfil this role.” 

Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, comments on the role CCIA plays on behalf of 
the churches in the international world in this article, 
“Spiritual Impact on the United Nations”: “In speaking 
for justice, truth, and trust in public affairs, the churches 
may be a decisive force for good in international and na- 
tional political life, without assuming a political role or 
trying directly to influence political decisions.” 

“|. . The Church must go out into the byways and 
hedges to learn the prime needs of the people” declares 
Johannes Leimena, Member of the Indonesian Parliament, 
chairman of Parkindo (Protestant Party in Indonesia) 
and former Minister of Health, in his article, “World 
Health and World Community,” “Be they problems of 
health, education, agriculture, or labour, the Church must 
lend its resources and spiritual energies to the task... . 
Every member of the Christian community must be con- 
scious of his membership in the total community as well 
as within the Body of Christ.” 


One of the most important problems facing the churches 
today is that of religious liberty. M. Searle Bates, pro- 
fessor of missions, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, in his article, “Religious Liberty: Recent Phases 
of the Problem,” offers the following definition: ‘‘Reli- 
gious liberty is effective opportunity for the practice of 
religion according to conscience, including witness to 
others....” It is “inevitably interlocked with other liber- 
ties of speech, publication, and voluntary organization, 
without which it cannot be actual... . 

“Societies denying or impairing religious liberty cover a 
vast range,” Dr. Bates says, “but may be grouped in three 
types: situations dominated by anti-religious totalitarian- 
ism ... whether fascist or communist ; societies dominated 
by non-Christian religions” ; and “situations Christian in 
tradition” such as in “Roman Catholic societies of the 
Iberian type, or its milder kindred.” 

“Problems of Economic and Social Development in 
Asia” by V. E. Devadutt, professor at Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, states that the role of the Church and its 
leaders in Asia is to help the person in his search for in- 
dividuality and community in an area of rapid economic 
and social change. The churches through their leaders 
must study the complexities of contemporary Asian life 
“from the perspective of Christian responsibility” and 
keep before the world the moral and spiritual aspects of 
the revolution which demand “greater human and social 
justice” not only from within the nations but that “the 
total wealth of the world must be shared more equitably 
by the human race.” Lastly, “the Churches must bend all 
their energies to bring about a reconciliation” between 
Asia and the West. 

Otto Dibelius, bishop of Berlin and a president of the 
World Council of Churches in his contribution, “Christian 
Unity in a Divided Europe,” expresses the opinion that 
future political decisions will be made by the two colossi— 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. In this background 
“little” Europe still retains its great task—the continuance 
of mission work at home and abroad. Moreover, “the 
Protestant Churches should not give up trying to reach an 
understanding with the Church of Rome. Even though it 
is not possible to reach an understanding on the ultimate, 
deepest questions,” Bishop Dibelius continues, ‘“neverthe- 
less their equal responsibility to their common Lord can 
express itself in greater mutual consideration, and pos- 
sibly in occasional cooperation.” The third task of the 
churches is to bring about a “United States of Europe” 
which calls for “more united spiritual leadership . . . 
between the nations and their churches, parallel with their 
economic union.” 

The role of the churches in racial matters is discussed 
by Ben Marais, professor at the University of Pretoria, 
South Africa in “Church Transcending Nation.” “The 
Church is not and may never be limited or restricted by 
considerations of race or nationality. .. . The Church of 
Christ is still one and undivided, but in its manifestation 
we have through the centuries too often allowed diversity 
to become division. This is the result of human sin.” 
Professor Marais agrees that “exclusion as such is wrong” 
and that “we may not on grounds of race or colour close 
the door of any place of worship to any human being who 
is a Christian believer” yet he says that “Christian respon- 
sibility may lead us to acknowledge that while separate 
churches for different racial, ethnic, colour or language 
groups are not the ultimate ideal, it may in certain situa- 
tions be the wise and most natural policy. ...” 

Charles Malik, professor at the American University of 
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Beirut, former Ambassador of the Lebanon to the U. S., 
and former chairman of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights in his article “Positive Christianity and 
Communism” says: ‘Positive Christianity” is “the full 
life and doctrine of the Church. . . . Nothing . . . is more 
misleading, more dangerous and more false than to pose 
as competing with Communism on Communism’s own 
ound.” Dr. Malik asserts that “only . . . the concrete 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and what He meant and con- 
tinues to mean in human life absolutely refutes the dialec- 
tical-materialistic metaphysics of Communism.” 

In an article, “International Irresponsibility for Refu- 
gees,” Elfan Rees, CCIA representative in Europe, criti- 
cizes the United Nations for failing to recognize “the full 
scope and nature of the world-wide refugee problem” 
saying that “far too heavy burdens are laid upon the lonely 
shoulders of countries of asylum. . . . It seems,” he con- 
tinues, “ as though the only international agencies who have 
taken a global view of this ‘century of the homeless man’ 
are certain of the great non-governmental organizations. 
Their concern and compassion are not restricted to cate- 
gories but are a response to need wherever it manifests 
itself. The World Council of Churches’ Service to Refu- 
gees has 69 offices in no less than 45 countries.” 

“Peace is not a passive concept, but rather a call to 
continuing action,” writes John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State, in his article, “Positive Measures for Peace.” 
“In relations between the peoples and nations of the 
world,” the Secretary of State continues, “peace must be 
founded upon independence, not domination; freedom, 
not servitude; diversity, not conformity.” The dilemma 
facing man today is choosing action to preserve peace and 
action to defend values which will make peace worthwhile. 
“The effort to resolve this dilemma calls for perception 
and courage in taking calculated risks.” International pol- 
icies must, in the end, conform to moral law. 

Mr. Dulles believes that in seeking moral law as the 
basis for international action “religious agencies such as 
the Commission of the Churches on International A ffairs 
have a vital part to play. . . . I am convinced,” Secretary 
Dulles writes, “that its work during the past decade—for 
example, in relation to human rights and refugee prob- 
lems, in supporting economic and technical assistance, in 
encouraging the effort to find a sound system of disarma- 
ment, as well as in its contribution to halting armed con- 
flict in Korea—has justified the action of its founders.” 

Richard M. Fagley, executive secretary of CCIA, out- 
lines some limitations in his article, “Christian Witness 
in the World of Nations.” In attempting to bring “spe- 
cific Christian influence to bear” on international problems, 
Dr. Fagley writes, the ecumenical movement “is limited by 
the uneven distribution of Protestant and Orthodox bodies 
throughout the world, and the fact that some do not now 
participate in the fellowship.” Another limiting factor is 
that “in many countries Christian minorities are so beset 
that their energies are consumed in the struggle for sur- 
vival in a hostile environment.” Moreover, “widely differ- 
ing historical and cultural backgrounds . . . do not facilitate 
a common witness.” Theological and national differences 
and secular control of international affairs make for other 
difficulties. 

The chairman of CCIA, Sir Kenneth Grubb, in his con- 
tribution to the Ecumenical Review “Christian Approach 
to International Affairs—A Criticism,” feels it important 
to write: “Another difficulty is the strength of American 
Protestant Christianity.” “I find,” Sir Kenneth says, “that 
I always have to ask myself whether in accepting advice 
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that purports to reflect a reasonably comprehensive ap- 
proach to an international problem, I am, in fact, accepting 
advice which is primarily, if unconsciously, in the interests 
of the United States.” This is due to “the existence of un- 
deniable centres of power... .” Another difficulty “is 
the distribution of the churches. They are weakest where 
international conflicts are potentially most acute.” 

Speaking in general terms, J. Ewen Simpson, chairman 
of the New Zealand commission related to CCIA, touches 
on three germane weaknesses in the Christian world today 
as they relate to international affairs in this article, “Inter- 
national Co-Operation in a Christian Approach to World 
Problems.” What is lacking in the Christian world today 
is that “believers too easily fail to maintain the integrity 
of their faith in the face of world problems.” Another 
difficulty is that “the Church has not yet worked out its 
theology, or its mission, of peacemaking.” Lastly, Mr. 
Simpson observes that “even where churches and believers 
are aware of the call to be peacemakers, the technical prob- 
lems involved in world conflicts are little understood.” 

In an article, “International Law and International 
Ethos,” Eric Fletcher, Member of Parliament in the 
United Kingdom, observes that “the tragedy of our gener- 
ation is that for the first time since the days of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, there is in international jurisprudence no abso- 
lute standard of values, nor are there any agreed universal 
assumptions . . . upon which civilized life, not merely 
Christian civilization, is possible.” Mr. Fletcher continues : 
“In international relations today the actions and policies 
of the major powers are dictated fundamentally by mo- 
tives of self-interest, and not primarily or obviously by 
any allegiance to commonly accepted beliefs in any natural 
or divine law.” In international affairs the influence of 
Christian thought is largely indirect and the “best hope 
for the future improvement of international relations is 
in a permeation of Christian ideals through the various 
sovereign states that constitute the units of the interna- 
tional order.” 


A Jesuit Views the Ecumenical Movement 


It is interesting to note that the first complete and com- 
petent study of the World Council of Churches should be 
made by someone outside that fellowship, and that it 
should be undertaken by a Jesuit, Father Edward Duff. 

His book, The Social Thought of the World Council of 
Churches (New York, Association Press, 1956. $7.50), 
“is an investigation of the Ecumenical Movement’s criti- 
cism of the economic order, the political institutions and 
the international developments of our times. It is not a 
theological study.” 

The aim of the study is to examine systematically the 
judgments of the World Council of Churches and “indicate 
their inspiration in the common Ecumenical tradition, 
trace the evolution of this tradition and evaluate its 
strength.” It is “an effort to organize the evidence of 
social concern and to analyse the demands for social order 
on the part of a religious movement of impressive 
proportions.” 

Father Duff, editor of Social Order, the monthly journal 
of the Institute of Social Order, St. Louis, a Jesuit social 
research agency, received the full cooperation of officials 
of the WCC and many leading Protestant clergy and laity 
concerned with the interaction of church and society. 

The book was presented as the thesis for a doctorate at 
the University of Geneva before an examining board con- 
sisting of the General Secretary of the World Council of 
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Churches, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, Professor Jacques Frey- 
mond, director of the Graduate Institute of Internationa! 
Studies in which this thesis was written, and Professor 
Wilhelm Ropke, professor of economics. All are Protes- 
tants. Naturally they are not in total agreement with Father 
Duff’s interpretation of facts; but in the words of Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft the author’s “fair and painstaking ap- 
proach to his task” are to be commended. 

Father Duff comments on ecumenicism as the “Third 
Way” in the realm of social thought which the WCC calls 
a position that transcends “the dichotomies of capitalism 
versus other social systems. ...” Through it, WCC 
“seeks new and creative solutions whose ultimate formula- 
tions will merit the title of the Responsible Society, an 
ideal social organization whose concrete lineaments are not 
yet clearly known.” A defect of this approach, Father 
Duff feels, is that there will be “negations,” “for the Third 
Way is a rejection of existing categories, a disavowal of 
choice between what are represented as current alterna- 
tives of social organization.” Another defect is “tentative- 
ness, since social and economic systems are deemed relative 
and because the method of inquiry must make allowance 
for points of view within the ecumenical family.” 

What are some of the inherent difficulties in the pro- 
nouncements of the World Council of Churches on the 
social order? Father Duff sees one in the fact that the 
WCC is a “fellowship of churches” having no voice in- 
dependent of its members. Under these conditions 
churches of “different theological tradition, . . . different 
national loyalties,” social experience, cultural prejudices, 
and possibly political pressures operating in a system 
where the “individual conscience is supreme” will make 
it difficult to formulate pronouncements at the WCC level 
since they must win the “acceptance of its entire membher- 
ship.” Furthermore, the author points out that the ecu- 
menical community “is not in possession of a coherent 
social ethic” which is necessary if the churches are to 
judge the great social and political institutions of the 
world. 

In spite of many inherent difficulties, “the organized 
Ecumenical Movement has, by its pronouncements and its 
common action, made a distinct contribution to contem- 
porary social thought whose importance should not be neg- 
lected,” Father Duff writes. 

Among other things, “it has proclaimed truths whose 
significance for a human world of justice and peace cannot 
be measured. It has indefatigably asserted the essential 
dignity of man, the object of a divine creating and redeem- 
ing love. . . . It has proclaimed the spiritual solidarity of 
all mankind, thus challenging the pretensions of absolute 
national sovereignty, the myths of inevitable class con- 
flict and the fears of irreconcilable regional rivalries.” 

In conclusion Father Duff writes: “It has insisted that 
the world, despite the perplexities it presents, is not ab- 
surd, that human work, though humdrum and unreward- 
ing, is not meaningless, that the life of the meanest 
individual, especially when forgotten or victimized, has 
significance. In announcing the reality of God and Christ’s 
Lordship of His world. it speaks to a baffled generation a 
word of hope.” 


A Joyful Barth on Mozart 


“Mozart teaches us the sovereignty of the true servant.” 
said Karl Barth in a contribution to the bicentennial of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, celebrated “in the graceful 
auditorium” of the University of Geneva, in conjunction 


with the performance of a ‘‘Salzburg Divertissement” 
a brilliant student orchestra, June 22, 1956. Howard 
Schomer reports in Christian Century, Chicago, July 18, 
that Professor Barth’s lecture in French on the “aston- 
ishing ‘freedom’” of Mozart was a unique event. Dr, 
Barth seldom leaves his classroom and study in Basel, but 
he went to Geneva to declare “in his delightful French his 
lifelong passion for the composer... . ” 

The theologian honored Mozart, a Roman Catholic and 
a Freemason. Dr. Barth ‘confessed the reality and the 
peace he finds in an art which embraces nature, man, and 
God, which is as true to life as it is to death.” In Mo- 
zart’s music “the sun shines, but without burning or weigh- 
ing upon the earth,” and “the earth also stays in place, 
remains itself, without feeling that it must therefore rise 
in titanic revolt against the heavens.” In it “the laugh 
is never without tears, tears are never unrelieved by 
laughter.” The lecture was also marked by “good humor.” 


Charity and Foreign Aid 


Another dimension in foreign policy has been suggested 
by James L. Vizzard, S. J., in an article “Foreign Policy 
and the Law of Charity” (World Alliance News Letter, 
New York, June, 1956). The article is part of a National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference policy statement. 

‘Unless ‘national’ interest is based upon moral interest, 
our objectives can claim no superiority over those of the 
communist nations. If our foreign economic policy fails 
to recognize that the very fact of our abundance creates 
opportunities and obligations which far transcend any nar- 
rowly conceived selfish and temporary interests, then we 
deserve to be weighed and judged by the world and by 
God in the same balance as Russia.” 

Father Vizzard deplores the explanation of foreign aid 
in terms of selfish national interest and the apparent fail- 
ure to stress the moral aspects of the programs. “Patron- 
izing ‘realists’,” he says, “clearly imply that charity and 
justice have no pertinence to the issues, that they repre- 
sent only the sentimental idealism of international ‘do- 
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gooders’. 


To the opponents of foreign aid who say, “These give- 
aways have to stop. Charity begins at home,” the author 
replies that “it doesn’t end there. It is not completed and 
perfected until it reaches out to the farthest ends of the 
earth to all who are in need.” 

The moral foundations of foreign aid are found in the 
law of charity which is formulated in all great religions 
and stated by Christ as “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
One’s neighbor, Father Vizzard says, is identified by Jesus 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan as every man. 

To those who say that charity is an individual act rather 
than a collective one, Father Vizzard replies, “such an at- 
titude ignores the fact that the state comes into being tc 
fulfill for us collectively what we cannot do alone.” 

Charity, however, must be distinguished from mere giv- 
ing. Emergencies require a quick and free distribution of 
food and other necessities but “continued alms tend to 
destroy the basic self-respect and initiative of the recipi- 
ents. And, by a strange and universal quirk of human 
nature, the donors come to be hated.” 

It follows then that “every effort . . . must be made to 
develop methods and programs which also fulfill the needs 
of the human spirit. When food, clothing, and other ne- 
cessities are distributed, the beneficiaries should be re- 
quired to do some work for themselves or their com- 
munity.” 
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